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INTRODUCTION 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation for assistance in 
the preparation of this report to Georgetown University, its faculty, 
and to the group of e xpe rts from various parts of the United States 
who cooper: ited with the university. The record of hearings of the 
committee, together with individual sworn depositions from eyewit- 
nesses, documents, eahibits, and other authoritative evidence formed 
the basis for this report. 

The purpose of this report is to telescope the essentials of the his- 
tory of Albania and its people; including the period of Communist 
takeover and occupation of that nation. It is hoped that this report 
will help the American people to understand better the nations and 
people enslaved by communism and thereby to more fully appreciate 
the true nature, tactics, and final objectives of the criminal conspiracy 
of world communism. 
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Mr. Kersten, from the Select Committee on Communist Aggression, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
[Pursuant to H. Res. 346 and H. Res. 4538] 


I. ANTIQUITY TO WORLD WAR I 


At the northwestern edge of the Balkan Peninsula, separated from 
Italy by a channel only 47 miles wide, lies Albania. Her people, esti- 
mated to be today a little more than 1,200,000 in number, are consid- 
ered to be the descendants of the ancient Illyrian tribes. 

The Illyrians were settled in the Balkans along the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic Sea and came into contact with the Hellenic world be- 
fore the Christian era. Their conquest in 167 B. C. by Roman troops 
made Rome master of both shores of the Adriatic. The great Roman 
military road to the Orient, the famous Via Egnatia, crossed Albania 
toward Salonica, thus connecting Rome with Byzantium. The net- 
work of roads, based on this important highway, spread Roman civili- 

zation among the Albanians, whose existence is mentioned by the 
Mieceidtne geographer Ptolemy in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era. Brought under the rule of Rome, the Albanians became 
Roman citizens, and many of them attained high positions, especially 
in the army and navy. 

With the decline of the Roman Empire and the arrival of Slavic 
tribes into the Balkans, the Albanians shared the fate of the remain- 
ing populations of the peninsula. They reemerged from time to time 
on the historical scene on occasions of temporary endeavors at consoli- 
dation undertaken locally during the 12th through the 14th centuries 
The armies of Stefan Dusan, who founded the great Serbian Empire 
in the 14th century and attempted to conquer Epirus and Thessaly, 
consisted to a great extent of Albanians. Thus the Albanians ex- 
panded southward where they took the place of the Greek noblemen 
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and feudal soldiers who were driven out of their lands. But after 
the death of the Serb ruler, Albania was split into small, semifeudal 
territories ruled by local lords. When the Turks invaded the Balkan 
Peninsula, they defeated in 1385 a coalition of Albanian lords who 
recognized the Sultan’s overloardship, undertook to pay him tribute, 
having to send their sons for military duties to Turkey and to furnish 
auxiliary troops. A short era of Albanian independence was brought 
about by the revolt against the Turks in the 15th century of George 
Castriota, son of an Albanian chieftain. Taken as hostage to the 
Sultan’s court in his youth, he had been a successful general of the 
Turkish Army. This legendary leader of the Albanians, whose 
achievements were sung by such poets as Longfellow and Byron, 
resisted for a quarter of a century the Turks in many battles, be com- 
ing the national hero of Albania under the. name of Skanderbeg. 
After his death in 1468, Albania remanied a Turkish province until 
the creation of an Albanian state in 1912. 

The decline of the Turkish Empire, the young Turks’ revolution, 
and the nationalistic upheavals leading to the Balkan wars of 1912, 
brought about a strong independence movement among the Albanians. 
One of their leaders, Ismail Qemal Vlora, played an important role in 
starting negotiations in several eastern European capitals. Arriving 
in ges he proclaimed, on November 28, 1912, the independence 
of the country and drafted a constitution. This endeavor coincided 
W ith the great powers’ purpose to attempt a general settlement of the 
Balkan questions. In December of the same year a Conference of 
Ambassadors convened in London, and Albania became one of the 
items on itsagenda. Asa result of the deliberations and of the inter- 
play of the interests and ambitions of the great powers, the Confer- 
ence decided on July 29, 1913, to create an independent Albanian 
state. It had to become an autonomous principality, sovereign, and 
neutral under the guaranty of the six European great powers who 
were to choose its sovereign. Its administration and finances had to 
remain under the control of an international commission composed of 
delegates of those powers as well as of Albania. 

The great powers chose as the raler of the new state a German prince, 
Wilhelm Wied, who arrived at the new capital, Durazzo, in March 
1914. Without any knowledge of the country and of the traditions 
of the peop le, he soon experienced great difliculties in his task. 
Iinally his situation became critical and, on the advice of the Control 
Commission, he left in September 1914 without resigning formally. 
But the course of World War I, which had broken out in the mean- 
time, rendered the Albanian situation once again extremely compli- 
cated; the country was occupied in turn by armies of both contending 
camps and of several of the belligerent powers. By the end of 1916, 
it hes me the battleground of the Austro- Hungari lan armies on one 
side and of the French and Italian forces on the other. 

Meanwhile in the secret Treaty of London concluded in April 1915, 
the Allied Powers had taken decisions concerning Albanian territory. 

In the course of the war the great powers, whose armies were in 
occupation of Albanian soil, had to concede the population a certain 
measure of home rule. France and Austria-Hungary did it first. 
Following their example, Italy went further, proclaiming on June 3, 
1917, that the unity and independence of all Albania was under the 
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aegis and protection of the Kingdom of Italy. This was the culmi- 
nation of home rule granted by the occupying powers. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, Albania’s position was difficult ; all 
her neighbors were interested in dividing among them Albanian ter- 
ritory. To back her aims she had only the principle of self-determi- 
nation and President Wilson’s opposition to the dismemberment of 
Albania. 

On January 21, 1920, Albanian leaders improvised a congress of 
representatives hastily elected by the provincial assemblies, which met 
at Lushnije, a town situated in central Albania. This “national assem- 
bly” drafted a document to the Paris Peace Conference, protesting 
against the partition of Albania and demanding independence “with- 
in its ethnic and natural frontiers.” A government was formed with 
Sulejman Delvina as Premier, which started its activities in Tirana in 
opposition to the government in Italian-occupied Durazzo. A Coun- 
cil of Regency was established, composed of representatives of the 
four religious denominations prevailing in Albania: a Roman Catho- 
lic, a Greek Orthodox, and a — ntative of each of the two Moslem 
sects, Sunni and Bektashi. The Congress of Lushnje marks a land- 
mark in Albanian political life, being the manifestation of the nation’s 
will to bar foreign intervention and to defend the territorial rights of 
the country. As a result of this Congress, a treaty was signed with 
Italy in Tirana in August 1920, by which Italy recognized Albania’s 
independence, and renounced the occupation of Valona, though it 
retained the island of Saseno. 


II, THE REBORN STATE (1920-39) 


In 1920 Albania submitted to the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations its application for membership and, by unanimous vote, was 
admitted into the organization on December 17, 1920. Thus she 
became a full-fledged member of the community of nations, having 
given proof of her intention to abide by international obligations. 
But she was still unrecognized by the great powers and her frontiers 
were not yet internationally settled. Only in November 1921 did 
the Conference of Ambassadors take the long-awaited ‘ec ision in 
this matter. The 1913 boundaries of Albania were confirmed, with 
the exception of small adaptations in the north—3 to the advantage of 
Yugoslavia and 1 in favor of Albania. The final delimitation of the 
frontiers took place in 1925 with Yugoslavia and in 1926 with Greece. 

On November 9, 1921, the great powers took another weighty de- 
cision concerning Albania. They recognized that the problem of 
Albania’s frontiers, as established by the Conference of Ambassadors, 
vas of international concern. 

While Albanians were united in their determination to defend their 
territorial integrity, there was a conflict over political power going 
on in Tirana. In 1921 political parties appeared for the first time in 
Parliament. There were two: The Popular Party and the Progressive 
Party. Neither of them was a party in the western sense of the term. 
In December 1922 the Popular Party, having won the contest for 
power, one of its leaders, Zog, became Prime Minister. Having pro- 
claimed his intention to “westernize” Albania, he nevertheless was 
gradually exercising dictatorial powers. The democratic elements of 
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the Popular Party left the Government and joined the opposition 
composed of those leaders and factions which were against Zog’s rule. 

This union, organized for tactical purposes, was led by the Orthodox 
bishop, Fan Noli. Exploiting certain political events, and fomenting 
an anti-Zog movement in the army, the opposition forced Zog to 
relinquish power in the spring of 1924 and to flee into exile. A new 
government was formed with Noli at its head. 

Zog, having fled to Yugoslavia, was able to secure foreign support, 
and, joined by dissatisfied factions in Albania, he returned to Tirana 
in December 1924, putting to tg Noli and the leaders of the 
governmental party. In January 1925 he let himself be elected as 

Albania’s President for a term of 7 years, the country having been 
declared a Republic. The following March a new constitution was 
proclaimed vesting him with extensive powers. He was so successful 
in defeating his political opponents and in instituting his rule that on 
September 1, 19} 28, a specially convened constituent Assembly pro- 
claimed Albania a “democratic, parliamentary, and hereditary King- 
dom,” bestowing on the President the title “Zog I, King of Albanians.” 

Zog’s successes had been made possible by the ties he established 
with Italy, whose assistance he needed. He had to recognize Italy’s 
claim to special interests in Albania, granted her already by the 
uropean powers in 19: 21. This entailed a gradual yielding to Italian 
penetration, as evidenced by a series of agreements of a political or an 
economic character. Gradually Italian interests were extended into 
the financial problems of Albania, the training of her ny with the 
help of an Italian miditary mission, the building of roads by Italian 
corporations, ete. Since public opinion conside red those concessions 
as an impairment of national sovereignty, Zog sought to call a halt 
to them; in 1932 he rejected an Italian proposal of a customs union 
and dismissed some of the Italian military advisers. At the same 
time he endeavored to improve relations with the Balkan neighbors, 

concluding trade agreements with Yugoslavia and Greece, His eiforts 
to weaken Italy's predominant influence brought about Italian 
countermeasures; an Italian fleet appeared in June 1934 in the Har- 
bor of Durazzo. This demonstration led to negotiations between 
both governments. Mussolini granted a large amount of financial 
help to the Albanian treasury and Zog had to admit further Italian 
interference into Albanian military and economic problems, 

Zog’s policy toward Italy, as well as his autocratic rule, aroused 
widespread dissatisfaction among the Albanian people. A plot in 
1952 and an insurrection in 1935—both easily sup pressed—impelled 
the King to change and adapt his domestic policy and tactics. In 1935 


he appointed a new government, composed mainly of younger, edu- 
cated persons, whose training abroad led them to represent western 
tendencies. For a time Albania seemed to be oriented toward liberal 


and progressive ideas. But in less than 1 year Zog dismissed the new 
government and turned the administration once more over to the “old 
guard,” which consisted mostly of people who had held posts in the 
Ottoman Empire and were accustomed to its corrupt methods. 
Administrative and economic improve ment 


King Zog’s rule from 1925 to 1939 had all the characteristics of a 
personal dictatorship, but it must be admitted that during this oiehed 
Albania had progressed considerably. The unification of the country 
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through a central government, the gradually increasing impact of 
western influences, and the vitality and patriotism of the Albanian 
people had brought about improvement in many fields, The old Turk- 
ish administrative system was being slowly replaced by modern 
methods; the “vendetta” and the tradition of carrying arms, preva- 
lent especially in the highlands, were outlawed. Efforts were under- 
taken to collect taxes and recruit young men for the Army—measures 
hitherto disobeyed by the population. The authority of the state 
organs began to be felt in distant provinces of the country. 

A program of law reforms was inaugurated with the introduction 
in 1928 of a penal code based on the Italian model. In 1929 a new 
civil code, patterned on Napoleonic law, went into effect; it eliminated 
the dualism of religious and lay courts inherited from the Ottoman 
Empire. Civil questions from then on were to be judged only in state 
courts. Polygamy among the Moslems was abolished, in consequence 
of which the legal position of women was improved and assimilated 
to that of men. A commercial code, modeled after the French and 
italian examples, was put into force in 1932. 

Although the public works built with the Italian loans had, in gen- 
eral, a strategic purpose, they were also useful to the country. ‘Iwo 
hundred seventy-five kilometers of the more important roads of the 
Albanian system had been put, by 1938, in condition to meet the re- 
quirements of regular traffic; this was done by building embankments 
along the great rivers to insure that the roads remain open all year 
round, and by replacing temporary bridges with permanent ones. 
More than 70 big bridges and 1,700 lesser masonry works had been 
built. They certainly helped improve trade relations among the sev- 
eral parts of the country. 

Education was reorganized, both on the elementary and secondary 
levels, with the aim of creating a unitary and national education. 
There were no universities in Albania; students, however, went for 
the pursuit of higher studies abroad. Although the regime later began 
to fear western democratic ideas, it could not prevent their propaga- 
tion and the formation of an intelligentsia. 

One of the most effective ways taken to promote agriculture were 
steps to prevent periodical floods and to drain marshes. Embark- 
ments were constructed and swamps around Durazzo and Berat were 
drained. Irrigation was improved in many parts of the country. The 
first courses in agriculture were given in the Vocational School of 
Tirana, founded in 1921 by the American Junior Red Cross. In 1929 
the Ministry of Economy opened an agricultural school in Lushnje, 
while after 1931 the Albanian-American Agricultural School of Ka- 
vajé was run jointly by the Albanian Government and the Near East 
Foundation of New York. Young men were sent to European insti- 
tutes to specialize in various aspects of agriculture. New agricul- 
tural implements were introduced and new methods employed in the 
cultivation of tobacco, olives, rice, fruits, and cereals. 

A steel pipeline was laid for a length of 73 kilometers to carry oil 
from the wells to the port of Valona. There was enough oil for the 
internal needs of Albania and also for exportation to Italy. 

When World War I ended, the Albanian state had no hospitals for 
the sick. In 1919 the American Red Cross came to the assistance of 
the poor. It dispatched to Albania a mission composed of a physician 
and a few nurses. Thanks to this mission, a hospital was established 
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in Tirana. In 1920 this hospital was taken over by the Albanian Gov- 
ernment. Since then many state hospitals were built, each town pos- 
sessing at least one by 1939. 

A greater interest was also shown for the health of the people. Since 
malaria was widely spread along the seacoast, the Albanian Depart- 
ment of Health contacted the Rockefeller Foundation. After a pre- 
paratory study, an agreement was concluded between the Albanian 
Government and the American foundation, whereby they would share 
in equal proportion the expenses for the fight against malaria. The 
work began in 1929 and antimalaria stations were established in Ti- 
rana, Durazzo, Scuttari, Berat, Elbasan, and Valona. Beginning with 
1932, health centers were established in various towns for the protec- 
tion of mothers and children. 

Although not encouraged by Fascist Italy, Albanian industry made 
some progress. Albania had flour mills of a modern type in several 
towns, olive oil presses, factories for making soap and alcohol, elec- 
trical plants in the towns, cigarette factories, a modern brewery in 
Korcé, a macaroni factory, and a cement factory in Scuttari. 

The creation of the Albanian state and the improvement of the 
neans of communication brought the northern and southern Alba- 
nians—isolated for centuries because of the topography of Albania— 
nearer together, and created favorable conditions for a better unifica- 
tion of the country. 


Tit. ITALIAN INVASION AND WORLD WAR IT (1939-44) 


On March 25, 1939, the Italian Government sent a representative to 
Tirana with the draft of an agreement for an Italian protectorate, 
which, as Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, put it, “formally 
and substantially violates the independence and sovereignty of Alba- 
nia.” The whole country was behind the King, if he chose to resist the 
invader. On April 7, a Good Friday, Fascist warships began bom- 
barding the coast and, despite resistance, Italian troops made land- 
ings at several point. Count Ciano announced that the invading army 
had come “to restore order, tranquillity, and security to the country.” 
A day before, King Zog had left Albania, going into exile. 

Fascist Italy moved fast to put into effect its plans for the “new 
order” in the country. While the occupation was still in progress, 
Count Ciano flew to Tirana and set up an administrative committee 
under Xhafer Ypi, former Prime Minister and Inspector General of 
King Zog’s court. On April 12, 1939, the Albanian National Assembly 
directed Shefget Vérlaci, a King’s opponent, to form a new govern- 
ment. At the same time the Assembly abolished the constitution of 
1928 and offered the crown to the Italian monarch, Victor Emmanuel 
III. The new King of Albania was represented by a royal lieutenant 
or viceroy, the post being held by Jacomoni, until the invasion Italian 
Minister to Tirana. 

The foundations of the “new order” were laid on April 21, 1939, 
when the Albanian Fascist party was formed. On June 3 the Al- 
banian Army was incorporated into that of Italy. A new constitution 
was promulgated on the same day, vesting all legislative and executive 
power in the King, who was assisted by a Fascist Corporative Council 
or Parliament. The convening of this body, the appointment of its 
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president, and the consideration of its agenda were reserved to the 
crown, which thus exercised far-reaching influence. 

Since Italy took over Albania’s foreign representation the Albanian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was abolished. Its liquidation was fol- 
lowed by a guaranty of equality in civil and political rights between 
Italians and Albanians. The Italian propaganda to the effect that 
the alert Albanian race would play in the Italian Empire the role it 
had played in the Roman and Ottoman Empires was not much of a 
decoy. Italian colonizers began to enter the country, and Italian 
officials assumed the aspects of colonial administrators. Albania’s 
“personal union” with Italy was hardly distinguishable from outright 
annexation. 

Italy’s main object in occupying Albania was to secure control over 
the Straits of Otranto, the gateway to the Adriatic, and to establish 
a bridgehead in the Balkans for an attack upon Greece. On October 
28, 1940, Italy started this undertaking and the Italian Army crossed 
the Albanian frontier into Greece. 

Although some Albanians fought against the Greeks, many deserted, 
and others, including officers and enlisted men, joined the opposition 
camp. Marshal Badoglio testified that the Albanian attacks wreaked 
damage to Italian convoys. It was estimated that considerable Italian 
forces had to be left behind to safeguard their rear. 

Karly in December 1940 the Greeks hurled the Italians back into 
Albania, overrunning approximately one-fourth of the country by 
March 1941. The German Army was forced to come to Mussolini's 
rescue. In a characteristic blitzkrieg, it compelled the Greek forces 
to capitulate in April 1941. The Yugoslav Army also fell to the 
combined German and Italian forces. Subsequently Italy incorpo- 
rated into Albania the province of Kosovo and other districts of south- 
western Yugoslavia, which contained an Albanian population vari- 
ously estimated between 450,009 and 850,000 persons. German and 
Italian propaganda heralded the claim that Albania had at last 
secured its ethnic frontiers. 

Albanian public opinion, however, was not won over to the Axis’ 
cause as a result of these territorial aggrandizements. Despite con- 
cessions to Albanian autonomy during 1941-42, resistance to the 
invaders began to increase in the country. Encouraged by the 
example of Yugoslavia and Greece, guerrilla bands succeeded in 
effecting in 1942 acts of resistance. The resistance movements 
assumed later great proportions under the leadership of the National 
Liberation Movement, a camouflage of the Communist Party on the 
one hand, and the National Front, a patriotic organization, on the 
other. 

The origins of the Communist regime 

There were a few Communist groups in Albania. The most im- 
portant was the group of Korcé (Koritsa). Its members were 
workers who had formed a society called Puna (the Work). To this 
group belonged the former Premier, now secretary of the Workers’ 
(Communist) Party, Enver Hoxha, while he was still an insignificant 
teacher at the Lycée of Korcé and played a secondary role in the 
local Communist movement. Less significant were the groups of 
Zjarri (the Fire) and that of Té Rinjté (the Young), both with 
headquarters at Tirana. <A fourth group was that of Scuttari. Its 
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program was to train leaders for the movement and to win new 
recruits. All these groups were extremely small, and frequently 
worked at cross purposes. Their contacts with Communist elements 
outside the country were tenuous. 

Some months after the attack on Russia by Nazi Germany two 
emissaries of ‘Tito, Miladin Popovié and Dusin MugoSa, members 
of the regional committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party for 
Kosovo and Metohija, arrived at Tirana. They had been entrusted 
with the task of forming the Albanian Communist Party.: For the 
insignificant Albanian Communist groups, the Yugoslav emissaries 
wore the aureole of a party recognized by Moscow. In a brief time 
they succeeded in uniting the groups and in forming the Albanian 
Communist Party (November 8, 1941). They also chose the members 
of the central committee, among whom were Enver Hoxha, Koci 
Xoxe, and others. 

It was obvious that the new party had to be dependent on the 
Yugoslav Communist Party. In fact, it was its branch; the newly 
elected members of the Albanian central committee informed the 
Yugoslav Communist Party that they would carry out the task which 
had been assigned to them. The Yugoslav central committee in turn 
advised the Comintern of the formation of the Albanian Communist 
Party and asked for instructions. The emissaries of Tito stayed in 
Albania during the whole period of the war, and they were the real 
bosses. Miladin Popovié was the political organizer, and DuSan 
Mugosa, better known under the pseudonym Sala, was the military 
organizer. 

After its creation, the Albanian Communist Party issued several 
proclamations. It also took immediate steps for the constitution of 
cells and the strengthening of its ranks with new forces from among 
the workers and peasants. It worked for the ideological and political 
education of its cadres on the basis of Marxist- Leninist theory. It 
also set as one of its tasks to develop devotion to the U. S. S. R. and 
popularize her role as a vanguard in the fight against fascism. It 
strove to prepare the people, through sabotage, demonstrations, 
strikes, ete., both politically and militarily, for an armed insurrection. 

During the winter of 1941-42 the process of the organization of the 
party in the whole country began. By April 1942 Miladin Popovié 
was able to report: 

The assets for the popularization of the party have been high. In fact, the 
name of the Communist Party, which before one could not even hear in Albania, 
today is everywhere known and one speaks and writes about it. * * * At the 
outset less, and today more, it combats not only through press, but it has also 
begun to condemn to death. 

The Communists aflirmed themselves as a party but the word “Com- 
munist” jarred on Albanian ears, and they needed popular support. 
They resorted to a political stratagem which had proved successful in 
neighboring countries. On September 16, 1942, they organized a con- 
ference at Peza, to which were invited Communists, non-Communists 
generally favorably disposed toward them, and some nationalists. 
Although all went there as individuals, the Communists tried to at- 
tach to them labels of party representation. It was their aim to rep- 
resent the conference as a union of nationalists and Communists. 

At the opening session Enver Hoxha introduced some of the mem- 
bers of the conference. Except for Abaz Kupi, who represented his 
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nonguerrilla bands, none of the rest could claim to represent the group 
or the community to which he belonged. 

The Communists in their speeches at the conference distorted the 
whole Albanian history. They endeavored to show that the Albanian 
insurrections of the modern period were communistic. Enver Hoxha, 
speaking about the fight against the invader, made a distinction be- 
tween partisan guerrilla bands and voluntary ones. He proposed 
that the former would have as their ins ignia the Albanian flag with a 
red star—they were the Communist bands; the latter should have the 
plain Albanian flag. While the appellation “partisan” covered the 
Communists, the name “voluntary” stripped the nationalists of their 
proper motto. Both kinds of guerrilla bands would form the Na- 
tional Liberation Movement. In the National Liberation Council, 
which would direct the war against the occupants, Enver Hoxha in- 
cluded 4 Communists, 1 sympathizer, and 2 nationalists favorably dis- 
posed toward the Communists at the time (Abaz Kupi was one of 
them). It was evident that by such an arrangement the Albanian 
Communist Party would get control of the whole resistance movement. 

The Albanian nationalists at the Peza Conference became aware of 
the trap and did not sign the resolution which proclaimed the creation 
of the National Liberation Movement. Nevertheless, the Communists 
told the people that the union between them and the nationalists “had 
been cemented,” and that they would fight the invader together. It 
was soon learned in the towns that nothing of the sort had h: appened. 
In the villages, however, Communist penpepundn perplexed the in- 
habitants. With the emergence of the National Liberation Movement, 
the Communists had another advantage, for the undesirable term 
“Communist” disappeared, and they could prepare their own civil 
revolution under the guise of a national revolution. 

After the Peza Conference, the Communists intensified their 
activity. They increased the number of their guerrilla bands, which 
by then were called National Liberation bands. They began to estab- 
lish National Liberation Councils in the liberated areas in order to 
take care of the provisions for the bands and the local administration. 
Communists were always placed in key positions. 

Although Nationalists had begun to be apprehensive of the growing 
strength of the Communists, it was only after the Peza Conference 
that Balli Kombétar (The National Front) emerged under the leader- 
ship of Midhat Frashéri. Frashéri, a veteran democratic patriot and 
writer, had already formed a clandestine resistance movement centered 
at Tirana during the early days of the Italian occupation. The fol- 
lowing of the National Front was recruited from all ranks except the 
Communists. Its leaders enjoyed considerable prestige as — 

The National Front had a large following, and the Communists, 
long as they did not feel themselves strong, had to reckon with it, but 
they did not desire in reality a sincere understanding. Their aim was 
to seize control of the country; and the Nationalist organization was 
a rival which had to be destroyed. Consequently, while the discus- 
sions for an agreement were going on, they made use of every possible 
kind of propaganda to undermine the position of the National Front. 

When the Allies landed in Sicily, a serious — was made at 
collaboration between the National Front and the National Liberation 
Front (the camouflage of the Communist Party). The reason was 
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pressure on the part of public opinion, pressure exerted by the British 
Military Mission, which had arrived a few months before, and the 
possibility of an Allied landing in Albania. On August 2, 1943, rep- 
resentatives of both organizations met at Mukaj, a village near Tirana. 
The discussions were long and hot. After compromises on both 
sides, the two parties agreed on unity of action and on the formation 
of a common committee, which corresponded to a revolutionary gov- 
ernment, was called the “Committee of National Salvation,” and was 
to direct the fight. 

The agreement of Mukaj, however, remained a mere document. The 
Yugoslav emissaries, the real “bosses” of the Albanian Communist 
Party, wrote on October 13, 1943: 

The (Albanian) comrade delegates have fallen in Mukaj on the positions of 
the Nationalists and, being full of opportunism, they were satisfied with the 
simple change of a word or a sentence (in the agreement). At that time Com- 
rade Tempo (Vukmanovic-Tempo, the principal Yugoslav Communist leader in 
Macedonia) was there (in Albania). We discussed and studied together with 
the Central Committee the whole matter, the situation, etc., and decided to 
reject the manifesto and to refuse to recognize the manner in which the “Com- 
mittee for the Salvation of Albania” was organized and its function as the 
supreme authority in the struggie for national liberation, 

In the secret directions which the Central Committee of the Albanian 
Communist Party subsequently sent to its provincial committees early 
in September 1943, it was stated : “You know that the » gee with 
the National Front * * * has been to the detriment of the National 
Liberation Movement and to our Party, and as such it has been dis- 
approved by the Central Committee.” 

In September 1943 the Albanian Communists accepted the deci- 

sjons of their Yugoslav superiors and agreed to launch a full-scale 
attack against the National Front. The Central Committee of the 
Albanian Communist Party gave instructions to its followers: 
* * * with relentless work to discredit the National Front before the people, 
to detach the people from it and to unite them with us * * * to present it as 
striving for division and an instigator of fratricidal fighting, to make the people 
see that the policy of the National Front will lead us to armed conflict, to make 
it (so look) that the whole people will revolt because of it, and in this way the 
historical responsibility for the disunity of the Albanian people and for the 
armed conflict will fall * * * on the National Front, 

In the civil war which followed, terror was the most widely used 
weapon of the Communists. Formerly, they attacked the Axis’ armies 
near villages so that the Germans and Italians would destroy them 
as reprisals, forcing thus the destitute peasants to join the Communist 
ranks, Now the ruin of every village burned by the Germans was 
attributed to the National Front, The inspiration of hatred against 
their fellow countrymen was their aim. 

The German offensive in the winter of 1943-44 was very powerful 
and almost annihilated the Communist forces. But the Germans did 
not seem to have aimed at that. They wanted to have their rear secure 
during their retreat from Albania, and that could be attained if they 
left the Albanian opposing forces struggling for power. After their 
recovery, the National Liberation forces met on May 24, 1944, in 
Pérmet, a town in southern Albania, and there they created the Anti- 
Fascist National Liberation Council, a supreme legislative and execu- 
tive organ, and the Anti-Fascist National Liberation Committee with 
the attributes of a provisional government. Still the Albanian Com- 
munist Party did not dare come out without a camouflage, Its duplic- 
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ity is manifested in the declaration of the Congress of Pérmet. On 
the one hand, it was maintained that there was no party or group 
which dominated the National Liberation Front; and on the other 
hand, it was plainly said that the Communist Party showed to the 
people the road to liberation and assumed the leade rship. 

In June 1944, Germany sent the Ist Mountain Division, one of her 
best units, from Greece to Albania. The subsequent offensive did not 
destroy the partisans. During the last stage of the fighting, the 
Communists, confident in their ability to seize power, met at Berat 
and on October 22, 1944, they changed the Anti-Faseist National 
Liberation Committee into the Democratic Government of Albania. 
Kinver Hoxha, who had assumed the military rank of colonel general 
and had become the acknowledged party leader, was named Premier. 

Everywhere the object of the Communist Party had been to remove 

all obstacles to its political power. In Albania its job was relatively 
easy. The National Front had been eliminated as an opposition partly 
because of its disintegration and partly because of the propaganda, 
favorable to the National Liberation Front, broadcast over the Allied 
radios. On the other hand, Albania had no government-in-exile, like 
Greece or Yugoslavia, nor were there any Allied forces in the country. 
What is more, the National Liberation Movement had the support 
of Tito’s forces and of the Communist-controlled Greek EAM. When 
the German armies withdrew from Albania, the Government chosen 
at Berat installed itself at Tirana, on November 29, 1944, as the Gov- 
ernment of Albania; Enver Hoxha remained the Prime Minister, 

For a long time during the war there was a silence on the part of 
the Allies with respect to Albania, It was the United States, who 
had never recognized the annexation of Albania by the Italian Crown, 
that broke the silenc e. On December 10, 1942, the Secretar y of State, 
Cordell Hull, declared that on the basis of the Atlantic Charter, the 
United States of America wished to see a free Albania, self-governed 
and with sovereign rights. His statement raised the morale of the 
Albanian people who were fighting against the invader. 

The American declaration was followed by a similar one made by 
the British Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, but with the reserva- 
tion that the frontiers of the Albanian state after the war would have 
to be considered at the peace settlement, if direct agreement between 
Albania and her neighbors should fail. 

A federation for the Balkan peoples was during the war Moscow’s 
unofficial line. Its official policy toward Albania was made public, 
like that of the United States and England, in the month of December 
1942. Molotov, the U. 8. S. R. Foreign Minister, expressed the 
sympathy of the Soviet Government with the struggle of the Albanian 
patriots against the Italian forces and its wish to see Albania restored 
to independence. To Molotov’s statement the Communists gave great 
publicity in Albania. Although help to the national liberation move- 
ment came from Britain and the United States, the greatest gratitude 
was expressed to the Soviet Union in the 1943 declaration of Pérmet : 

The heroic war of the famous Red army, led by the strategic genius of Stalin, 
immobilized the principal armed forces of Hitler and his satellites on the eastern 
front, destroyed the most vital forces of fascism, and made possible the national 
liberation movements of the oppressed people. This is the greatest aid which hag 


been given to our people in their history. For this help our people will be 
grateful to the Soviet Union. 
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What followed was enslavement. 
IV. UNDER COMMUNISM (1944-54) 


Once in power, Hoxha’s Communist government used every means 
to consolidate itself. It tried to get rid of all the hindrances in its 
way. Many opponents were brought before the people’s courts to be 
judged as “war criminals” or “enemies of the people.” Although the 
alleged object of the trials was to punish those who collaborated with 
the enemy, the true aim was to eliminate those who had influence over 
the people and might oppose the Communist regime. In fact, many 
of the collaborators whom the Communists needed for their purposes 
had been purified of their sins and were favored by the government. 
Of course, the government did not neglect the drive against the 
remaining anti-Communist guerrillas who were resisting in the moun- 
tains. In Albania the task was relatively easy. Frontiers were closed 
and the regime was supported by neighbors, Consequently every 
resistance was doomed to failure. 

The National Liberation Front (originally known as the national 
liberation movement) had done its job. Conditions now required 
that it be named the Democratic Front. Premier Enver Hoxha and 
other responsible Communists made speeches, promising that the 
basis of the new front would be broadened to comprise all shades of 
political opinion. Soon it became clear, however, that this was just 
a fraud. Members of the Democratic Front, who truly favored its 
democratization, were ousted and later condemned for plotting 
against the regime. 

The Communist Party was interested only in having a democratic 
appearance. Its purpose was twofold: At home, to make the people 
believe that the government was ready to collaborate with the demo- 
cratic and honest elements of the country and so strengthen its posi- 
tion; abroad, to persuade the world that the government established 
in Albania was “democratic” and should be recognized. 

Free elections had been a condition of the offer for recognition of 
the Albanian Government made by the United States and England 
in November 1945. In order to create the appearance of free elections, 
the regime made provision for the casting of ballots for “the oppo- 
sition.” But there was no real “opposition”; there were only two 
independent candidates, of whom one had withdrawn his candidature 
before the day of elections (December 2, 1945). Since no opposition 
appeared, because of the prevailing terror, it was natural for the 
Democratic Front (the peacetime camouflaged Communist Party) to 
scoreatriumph. According to official returns, its candidates received 
93 percent of the votes. 

The constituent assembly convened at Tirana and abolished the 
monarchy (January 10, 1946), proclaiming Albania a people’s demo- 
cratic republic, similar to what had previously happened in Yugo- 
slavia, which in turn had followed a Soviet pattern. 

The Democratic Front continues to be of service to the Communists 
of Albania and it is still preserved. Aside from the Workers’ Party 
membership card, the Democratic Front membership card is today the 
most important document for a citizen to possess; without it he can- 
not work, cannot obtain ration cards, and cannot shop in state stores. 
The principal function of the Democratic Front remains to present 
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candidates for local and national elections: no other electoral list 
aside from that of the Democratic Front is tolerated. All electoral 
“ampaigns are also carried out in its name. 


Elections 

An enlightening description of how elections are held in Albania 
has been provided by a refugee, a clerk in the fiscal administration of 
the town of Korc@, who escaped to Greece in April 1953: 


Preparations for an electoral campaign began months in advance. In village 
and town the Agjit-Prop [Agilatia-Propaganda] teams start their work of 
“explaining” to the inhabitants what elections are. “Elections,” they tell the 
people, are free and democratic. We shall elect only those candidates whom 
the people like. Everybody can speak freely and express his opinion demo- 
cratically. But we have to be extremely vigilant so that no reactionary element 
sneaks into our ranks, as has happened in the past because of our lack of 
Vigilance. 

About a month before the date of the elections the people are assembled in 
the main square to “name” the candidates. In reality, the nominations have 
already been made by the Communist Party leadership and the people are 
expected to do nothing but shout their approval. The president or secretary of 
the local Democratic Front organization comes out with a paper in his hand 
and opens the meeting somewhat as follows: “The candidates whose names I 
will read out are persons who enjoy the support of the government and I am 
sure they will meet with your full approval.” Then he reads out the names 
and ends the speech by asking the crowd whether they approve or not. With 
the Security Police standing about watching everybody and its informers planted 
in the crowd, who would dare say ‘‘No”’? 

If some bold spirit dares to speak out against one of the candidates, he is 
asked to submit his reasons. But no matter how plausible a reason he might 
have, he is inimediately unmasked before the crowd as a reactionary element 
aiming to discredit the government. And it won’t be long before the Police 
takes care of him and tortures him to discover the names of his collaborators or 
instigators. 

Election Day is a compulsory national holiday. The youth is mobilized to 
“keep order” as the voters troop to the polls. Theoretically, everybody above 
the age of 18 can vote or be a candidate. In the polling place there are two 
tables, on each of which is a ballot box. One box (decorated with flowers and 
flags, is the box of the Democratic Front; the other box is painted black and 
called “the enemy’s box” or “box without candidates.” One member of the 
local electoral supervisory cOmmission stands between the two boxes and ex- 
plains to the voters: “This is the box of Enver Hoxha, the box of the people. 
That one there is the box of the enemy. You can throw your vote in whichever 
one you like, but the one here is ours.” 

According to the regulations, voters are required to put their hand in both 
boxes and drop a small rubber ball in either one. The inside of each box is 
supposed to be coated with felt, to deaden the sound of the rubber ball; actu- 
ally, the Communists in many cases have slipped cff the felt coat of the “enemy” 
box in order to learn the identity of those voting against the regime. 

Then the “official results” are made public, and the “success” of the party is 
celebrated at banquets by the big shots of the party government. The press 
boasts of “this new proof of the attachment of the people to the party” and de- 
scribes the victory as “another bullet in the very heart of our enemies inside and 
outside Albania.” For two or three months after the elections are over the 
propagandists continue to boast, asserting that there are no free elections in 
Western countries and that the people there are forced to vote for capitalistic 
eandidates nader threat of punishment. 


Agrarian reform 

Albania’s economy is based completely on agriculture. In order to 
keep up appearances, the Communist government promulgated laws 
concerning an agrarian reform in order to make the peasant owner of 
the land. This kind of reform was a frequent propaganda theme of 
the Communists during the resistance period. The Tirana regime 
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confiscated the lands of the landowners and redistributed them in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the agrarian acts of 1945-46. Every 
farmer with a family of 5 members was allowed the use of 5 hectares 
(approximately 12.35 acres), plus half a hectare for each additional 
member, Ife was, however, assigned definite quotas, which he had 
to surrender to the Government at nominal prices. He was allowed 
to retain for himself only a small fraction of his products, which was 
insufficient for his family’s subsistence. Later, collectivization of 
land was introduced; lately, even the sheep and the goats of the 
mountaineers were collectivized. The situation of the peasants in Al- 
bania today is worse than it had ever been. In pre-Communist 
Albania the | ig landowners were few; much of the land belonged to 
the peasants themselves or to the st ite. The Communist agrarian re- 
form has not only deprived the peasant of the fields he owned and 
Joved and has imposed upon him heavy agricultural quotas and 
crushing taxes; it has reduced him to a slave of the state. 
Management and labor 

In a Communist regime the businessmen, being intermediaries, are 
considered parasites, and it is believed they should be eliminated as 
a class. Consequently, they became the next victims, They were not 
deprived of their property by outright confiscation like the land- 
owners. The Government levied on them such high taxes that even 
if they sold everything they possessed, they could not pay them, If 
any businessman were able to pay taxes, the Government imposed 
upon him another tax. When it became impossible to meet this new 
obligation, the Government confise: ated the property. But as this 
seldom covered the required taxes, the owners were imprisoned and 
their families were evicted from their homes. Later they were sent 
to labor camps. Industry also was transformed. The factories which 
pre-Communist Albania possessed were all nationalized by simple 
Government confiscation. The mines and the important oil wells of 
Kucové (now Stalin Town) were ea «4 nationalized. Belonging to 
Italian companies, they passe d over, by the Allied treaty with Italy, 
to the Albanian State. ‘Thus everything that can be classified as a 
“means of production” has become the property of the Albanian 
Government. 

The right to work, to choose one’s work, and to fair pay, as expressed 
by articles 23-25 of the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man 
(December 10, 1948), are ignored. Labor in Albania is organized 
within the narrow framework of syndicates, formed and directed by 
the state. 

* On October 28, 1945, the General Syndical Union was created, 
including all workers’ and civil servants’ societies in Albania. In 
1949 changes were made to conform to the organizational structure 
of the trade unions in the Soviet Union, and the name of the organi- 
zation was changed into United Trade Unions of Albania. Four 
years later the various trade unions were amalgamated into three 
federations: (1) ‘Trade Union of Workers in Industry and Construc- 
tion: (2) Trade Union of Workers of Education and Trade; (3) 
Trade Union of Workers of Agriculture and Procurements. The 
total membership in we was 88,105, 

+ The postwar Albanian labor movement has been under the complete 
control of the chieaeeal t Party and has been used by it as a mass 
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organization to further its politieal, ideological, economic, and 
cultural aims. 

A network of “activities” composed of 17,049 persons, most of them 
Young Communist Party members, was in 1952 spread throughout 
the trade unions, Their functions were to control and supervise the 
work of local organizations, implement directives issued from above, 
incite individual workers to fulfill norms and increase output, and 
further the political and ideological education of all workers. 

Compulsory labor was legalized in Albania soon after the advent 
of Communists to power. On December 15, 1944, all specialists— 
professional and skilled workers—were declared mobilized by the 
state, and a law passed in April 1945 provided that all persons ap- 
pointed to public office or to state service, temporarily or perma- 
nently, were in a state of mobilization. Since then many additional 
decrees have been issued providing for freezing the workers at their 
jobs. Article 202 of the new Albanian Penal Code, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, provides that absenteeism from work of a laborer or 
civil servant of a state or social enterprise or institution, without 
reasonable excuse, is to be penalized by up to 6 months of corrective 
(forced) labor. 

The Labor Code guarantees an 8-hour workday, prohibits children 
under 14 years of age from working, classifies workers according to 
skill. But all these are only paper guaranties. Most of the state 
projects, including the railway lines built after the war, state high- 
ways, and so forth have been constructed by penal and forced labor 
and so-called “voluntary” youth labor brigades, the latter being com- 
posed of boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 25. The 8-hour 
workday is also a fiction. It has been openly admitted at various 
trade-union congresses that norms are set by most industrial enter- 
prises in such a way that it is necessary for most industrial workers to 
work 10 to 12 hours a day to fulfill them. In addition, in order to 
increase output, most workers are required to work “voluntarily” 
after regular hours and on Sundays and holidays. 

The collective bargaining agreements are also represented as assur- 
ing the worker a proper wage, giving him the power to bargain with 
the employer. In reality, these agreements, which are contracted be- 
tween the Government-controlled labor unions and Government enter- 
prises, contain mainly obligations to increase production in order to 
fulfill the Government’s economic plan. 

There is a chronic shortage of labor in Communist Albania because 
of the attempt to industrialize a country in which 90 percent of the 
population are still engaged in agriculture. The economic failures 
of the Tirana regime are chiefly due to the stubborn resistance of the 
Albanian mountaineers and peasants to abandon the land and accept 
work at the state industrial and construction projects. For this rea- 
son, the Government has resorted to the “voluntary * labor system, 
through which it has regimented all the country’s youth for heavy 
work, 

Education 

When the Communists got control of the country in November 1944, 
one of their primary tasks was the reorganization of education. As 
the present Minister of Education, Bedri Spahin, wrote in 1950, the 
had to fight what they considered “bourgeois survivals in culture,” 
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and “place at the disposal of the masses all the means for spreading 
and developing the new socialist culture and ideology.” 

On March 24, 1946, Enver Hoxha, as head of the Government, made 
known to the People’s Assembly the program of reforms in education, 
He said that one of the main goals was to fight illiteracy. 

But the war on illiteracy has not as its objective the enlightenment 
of the people. The Communist regime of Tirana is interested only in 
bringing home to the people its ideology and principles, and writing is 
a very eflicient method to attain this aim. 

In the First Congress of the Albanian Communist Party (1948), 
Enver Hoxha made clearer the future of education in Albania. 

The school [he said] must transmit to the working masses the ideas and prin- 
ciples of the Party, its aims and duties ; it must install the new socialist principles 
of education; it must educate the children of all the strata of the population on 
the sources of these principles; it must fight against any alien ideology and 
against any foreign influence on youth. 

For any totalitarian philosophy youth is the property of the state, 
but still more so for Communist philosophy. The school must serve to 
bring the child under the control of the state; every phase of his devel- 
opment should be under government control. 

The textbooks in all Albanian schools are prepared to conform to 
the teachings of Lenin and Stalin. The Communist rulers themselves 
stated in the educational reform law of 1946 that textbooks would con- 
tain as their main principle the Communist ideology. In class the 
ideological purpose of each lesson must be stressed. ‘When a teacher 
of a secondary school prepares his work plan, according to a model 
prepared by the Ministry of Education, he must include 1n the proper 
column the ideological purpose of the subject developed in class. 

The quality of teachers is low. Some of the teachers were killed 
during the war, others left the country and are living in exile, while 
others still are in prison or out of work because they are not trusted by 
the regime. In order to cope with the dearth of teaching personnel, 
the Government opened in 1947 teachers’ colleges with 6 months’ 
attendance. It was necessary for the candidates to have finished only 
a grammar school and to have completed 18 years of age. As for the 
training of the teachers for secondary education, a period of 2 years in 
the Pedagogical Institute of Tirana, or in Russia or a satellite country 
is supposed to be sufficient. The old textbooks having been discarded 
because they contained “bourgeois ideology,” new ones had to be writ- 
ten—mostly translations from Russian. When one considers also that 
it is not scholarship but faithfulness to the Communist regime that 
counts in a teacher, it becomes evident how crippled Albanian educa- 
tion is. 

In the classroom everything is slanted to make the student identify 
himself with the world Communist movement. The Soviet Union 
is regarded as the realization of the Communist ideal, everything 
Russian is extolled and everything Western is ignored or minimized. 
Teachers are subjected to constant indoctrination. They attend 
political seminars, It is the aim of the Ministry of Edue ‘ation that the 
teachers should not only follow implicitly the principles and methods 
of Soviet pedagogy ; they should also acquire the Soviet outlook. 


Russi ification 


Before the Tito-Cominform break of 1948, Albanian education was 
much influenced by that of Yugoslavia. The Serbocroatian language 
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was introduced in schools, and textbooks in that language were trans- 
lated into Albanian; Yugoslav teachers went to Albania, and Alban- 
ian students pursued their-higher studies in Yugoslavia. Since the 
rupture, however, the educational system of the Soviet Union has be- 
come the pattern after which Albanian education has been organized. 
Russian has been introduced in all the secondary schools. One of the 
departments of the Pedagogical Institute is that of Russian language 
and literature, and on September 19, 1950, Comrade Olga Smirnova, 
a Soviet educator, was its head. The Albanian Telegraphic Agency 
reported on October 16, 1950, that 60 Russian language courses at- 
tended by 1,484 workers were being given in various industrial plarits. 
Soviet instructors supervised the teaching. In 1953 a school for the 
study of the Russian language was inaugurated in Tirana. <Accord- 
ing to the 5-year state pl: in, there were 900 young Albanians study- 
ing in Communist countries, most of them in the U.S. S. R. Those 
who have graduated from Russian universities occupy the highest 
positions in reducation. 'T hey adopt the Russian programs, apply “Rus- 
sian methods in teaching, and use Russian textbooks. The Moscow 
trained director of the High Agricultural Institute declared at the 
inauguration of the institute: 

Our instruction has as its basis the school plans and programs of the high 
institutes of the Soviet Union. Our task is to give to our students solid knowl- 
edge on the theory of Marxism-Leninism, the agrobiology of the U. S. 8. R., and 
the achievements of the Soviet scholars. 

If one takes into consideration the short time of independent 
national education in Albania and the identification of Soviet Russia 
with communism, one becomes aware of the degree of Russification 
which threatens Albanian national education. 

The Albanian-Soviet Friendship Society is Moscow’s strongest and 
all-pervading propaganda agency in Albania. At the end of 1953 it 
had 3,200 local branches with a total forced membership of 210,000, 
Through the central office in Tirana and the various local branches the 
society carries out operations and activities for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the Albanian people with the “successes” the Soviet Union 
is allegedly obtaining in the economic, cultural, and social fields. An 
example of the multilateral and widespread activities of the society is 
its sponsorship of the “Albanian Soviet Friendship Month” each Sep- 
tember. During September 1953, the society organized 44 general 
meetings, addressed by representatives of various Soviet delegations 
which had come for the occasion; 3,500 lectures dealing with life in 
the U.S. S. R.; 314 forums treating of “dissemination of experience” 
of the Soviet working people; 721 photo exhibitions; 551 “literary 
evenings”; and 125 theater and orchestra performances. 

The society publishes a monthly illustrated periodical, Friendship, 
with the largest circulation of all Albanian periodicals, and 2 monthly 
bulletins: The Soviet Worker and The Soviet Kol Khozian. Another 
and more direct Soviet propaganda agency in Albania, is the “Soviet 
Book” in Tirana, which distributes Soviet publications in the original 
Janguage. As of August 1953 this agency was receiving and distribut- 
ing in Albania 365 Soviet newspapers and magazines. Moreover, 
Radio Tirana relays the daily programs in Albanian of Radio Moscow, 
which broadcasts eight hours weekly in that language. 

All this intensive Russian propaganda, coupled with the all-per- 
vading Soviet influence in edugation, aims at the “Russification” and 
“sovietization” of the country. 
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Youth has been the main concern of the Albanian regime. The 
Communists first exploited their enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice 
against the Fascist and Nazi armies and, then, in the course of the 
strife, they organized them. Today thousands of young men are kept 
in the disproportionately large Albanian army. Others have been 
regimented in youth organizations. Everywhere the hold of the 
Communist Party is kept fast by a spying system characteristic of 
all totalitarian regimes. 

With the merger of the People’s Youth and the Communist Youth 
in 1949, the Union of Working Youth of Albania emerged. The age 
of the members is 15-26. In 1952 there was a total membe -rship of 
81,700; an additional 25,000 were enlisted during 1953. The union 
is under the direction of the workers’ party (Communist Party) of 
Albania. According to the statute, each member must tirelessly work 
for his ideological education, must study the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, and must spread his knowledge throughout the masses of 
the Youth. 

Besides the task of preparing future party members, the Union of 
Working Youth controls all pioneer organizations, which include all 
the country’s school children from 7 to 14 years of age; it sees to it 
that all party policies and directives are followed by the country’s 
youth; it operates some 2,000 political schools and educational groups 
for the C ommunist educ ation of the young; and above all it mobilizes 
the country’s youth into “voluntary * (forced) labor brigades to work 
at all kinds of projects, Nearly everything undertaken by the present 
regime—construction of railways and highways, power stations, agri- 
cultural projects, ete-—have been declared “youth actions.” 'Thou- 
sands of boys and girls have worked on them and many have died, 
owing to overwork, undernourishment, and exposure to climatic 
changes. 

Some of the most intensive propaganda has been carried on in 
connection with the recruitment of “voluntary labor” for the Mati 
River and the Cerrik refinery projects. The Communists seem to be 
particularly keen to introduce as many young girls as possible to 
work at these sites in order to remove them from the “reactionary 
influence” of the family. Illuminating is the description of recruit- 
ment given by an Albanian escapee in “the spring of 1953. If a girl 
refused to volunteer, the propagandists centered their fire upon her 
parents and accused them of obstructionism. “The girl is willing to 
work at helping to build socialism in our country,” they said, “but it 
is you who do not wish to let her go.” Thus, many frightened parents, 
fearing denunciation as reactionaries and subsequent deportation, have 
been forced to make public declarations that they have no objections 
to their daughters volunteering for the work brigades but on the con- 
trary want them “to work for the good of the people and the beloved 
Communist Party.” Many parents, said the source, do their best to 
marry off their daughters in their early teens in order to save them 
from — at they regard as abduction by the “voluntary work” 
brigades 


Re ligion 

Prewar Albania had no official state religion. All religions and 
faiths (Mohammedanism with its various sects, Orthodox Christian- 
ity, and Roman Catholicism) were respected and the liberty to prac- 
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tice them assured. Some organizational changes took place. The 
Moslems (around 70 percent of the population) broke away from the 
Caliphate and formed a Moslem community of their own, with the 
Bektashis enjoying spiritual and executive autonomy within it. The 
Orthodox Church received the tomos Seo from the Ecumenical 
Patriarchiate of Constantinople and was declared an autocephalous 
national church, recognizing only the spiritual supremacy of the 
patriarch. The Catholics had no problem to solve. Their church 
remained intact, 

Owing to the diversity and loose organization of the religious com- 
munities—with the exception of the Roman Catholic Church—the 
task of the Communist government in Albania was easier than in 
other satellite countries. Yet it followed a gradual process. 

In November 1949, a law was enacted obliging the religious com- 
munities to develop among their members the feeling of loyalty 
toward “the people’s power” and the People’s Republic of Albania. 
According to the law, the heads of the religious communities, as 
well as the chiefs of the various sects, after their election should 
be approved by the Council of Ministers. The Chief of State has 
the right to disapprove of the chosen head of a religious community. 

On August 28, 1949, the Tirana radio announced that the Orthodox 
Archbishop of Albania, Kristofor Kisi, had been deposed for “Fascist 
activities” and fcr plotting to detach the church from the Eastern 
Orthodox faith and surrender it to the Vatican, Bishop Paisi Vodica 
of Korcé being named as his successor. ‘Two weeks later the Albanian 
Orthodox Church “accepted allegiance to the Moscow Patriarchate.” 
On February 5-10, 1950, an Orthodox congress held in Tirana voted 
the new charter of the Albanian Orthodox Church. 

According to it the church is obliged to develop in its adherents the 
sense of loyalty to the regime. 

Already in 1946 the attack on the Catholic Church in Albania as 
an instrument of the Vatican started. A number of priests among 
the Catholic clergy were brought to trial (those who were not Al- 
banians were expelled), and Monsignor Nigris, the Apostolic Nuncio 
to Albania, was denounced as the agent who fomented anti-Communist 
reaction. The Aibanian Catholic clergy was accused of distributing 
leaflets against the regime and organizing guerrilla bands in the 
mountains. The Government executed or imprisoned the most dis- 
tinguished members of the hierarchy. Yet it was not until 1951 that 
the great transformation of the Catholic Church in Albania took place. 

On June 26, 1951, a “general assembly” of Catholic clergymen 
was convened at Scuttari, the center of the country’s Catholicism. 
Although a rump gathering, technically it could lay claim to represent 
Albania’s Catholics, estimated at some 10 percent of the entire popu- 
lation. In August 1951, the Presidium of the People’s Assembly 
approved the “decisions” of the “general assembly,” which meant 
the constitution of the Albanian Catholic Church. 

According to the new charter, the Catholic Church of Albania has 
been nationalized. It is directed both in religious and administrative 
matters by the Albanian Catholic Episcopate, composed of the .re- 
ligious heads (archbishops, bishops, or their vicars) of the dioceses, 
at the head of which is the Metropolitan of Scuttari. 

The Albanian Catholic Church has now a national character. The 
constitution states that it has no organizational, political, or economic 
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ties with the Vatican. Its relations with a “non-Albanian Church” 
(the Vatican) may be established only through the official channels 
of the Tirana Government. The Catholic Church of Albania sub- 
mits to the canon law of the Catholic Church, if the provisions of the 
code do not contradict “the laws of the Albanian Peoples’ Republic, 
public order, and good customs.” The priests are being trained in 
seminaries “created and administered” with the approval of the 
Government. 

The aggression against the churches could not have been legalized 
if the Communists had not eliminated the prominent members of the 
clergy. All three religions had their own victims, but still more so 
the Catholics. In order to keep the churches under its control, the 
Communist Government of Albania has put at their head clergymen 
who are willing to be its tool. Some of them are Communists. 
Forced labor 

Forced labor has been used extensively in Albania since the present 
Communist regime seized control in November 1944. A number of 
laws and regulations have been promulgated which legalize compul- 
sory labor, and the new Albanian Penal Code (effective September 1, 
1954), based on the Soviet Penal Code, contains elaborate provisions 
for “corrective labor” (a euphemism for forced labor) and banish- 
ment of citizens to concentration and labor camps. Even children who 
have reached the age of 12 are liable to punishment at “corrective 
labor” camps for alleged crimes against the state. 

The original purpose of the concentration camps was to intern the 
families of the existing large number of political prisoners and to 
receive the deported families of the former higher classes in order 
to seize their homes and install in them the members of the new regime 
and other Communists. People from the north, as a rule, are interned 
in the south, particularly in the camps of Tepelené, Fier, Berat; peo- 
ple from the south are interned in the penal colonies of Burrel, Kamzé, 
Valias, Cerrik, and other places in the north. 

No sharp distinction appears to be made in Albania between per- 
sons sentenced to hard labor as a result of court proceedings and those 
who have been simply rounded up and put in “chain-gang” types of 
hard labor. In the labor camps there are political prisoners, as well 
as members of the former business and professional classes. Among 
the former are included many prewar, wartime, and postwar ministers, 
deputies, other high Government officials, and people who have actu- 
ally opposed or have been suspected of opposing the Communist 
regime. 

An authentic description of a labor camp in Albania, has been given 
by Reshad Agaj. He was an accountant, who lived in prisons and 
camps before he could escape to Greece in 1952. This is his descrip- 
tion of conditions in the camp of Vlocisht, near Korcé: 

The camp consists of four barracks, in each of which were lodged 300 convicts, 
all males. The barracks were in a pitiful state. The wind and rain had free 
access to the interior of these barracks which were also without windows. These 
barracks had two floors, one 80 cms. from the ground, and a second 80 cms. above 
the first. These floors served as beds for the convicts. Each convict had a 
50-cms. space. Each barrack had two doors at each end that were kept open day 
and night throughout the year. 

The convicts were given in the morning 600 grams of maize-bread and in sum- 
mer wheat bread. The bread was usually not well baked, and the man to blame 
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for this was the camp superintendent, sergeant Vaske Dishnica, who used to 
make self-appropriations at the expense of the convicts; such abuses were ex- 
pressly tolerated by the higher authorities. The convicts were also given in the 
morning a kind of native tea without sugar. At noon and in the evening they 
used to give us soup, which was hot water with a little poor quality macaroni 
or rotten potatoes or beans. Due to the lack of sufficient food calories, the con- 
victs were always wolf-hungry. 

The cleanliness of the camp was deplorable. Only three water closets were 
available for all the convicts, who, towards the latter period, amounted to 1,400, 
The convicts and the kitchen personnel drew the water supply from one sole 
fountain. We were given 100 grams of soap per month. We washed our laundry 
in kitchen vessels on Sundays, days on which we were free. The lice had 
increased to such an extent that they had invaded the camp grounds as well as 
the barracks. Not even one solid disinfection was made during my entire period 
of confinement in this camp. 

In the camp there was also one ambulance. There served doctors, convicts 
like ourselves. They were Dr. Jusuf Hysenbegaj from Pogradeci, Dr. Spiro 
Treska, and Dr. Dhimitri Lito from Gjinokastra. In the ambulance there were 
no medicines, there was only atebrin. The doctors were not free to exercise 
their profession properly. The doctors’ reports were, in general, not respected 
by the camp authorities * * *. It will suffice to mention the case of Dhimitri 
Tirana, whom the doctors had declared unfit for work for a long period of time 
and whom Skender Xhemali (policeman) had obliged to work. One day 
Dhimitri Tirana, when we set out for our site work, died on the way. 

The work of the convicts is further described by Reshad Agaj: 

At 5 we were started on our way to work. They would divide us into six 
brigades, each brigade into four companies and each company into three gangs. 
All the brigades would start for their site of work at the same time. We had 
to carry our work-tools: shovels, hoes, wheelbarrows, and boards. The site of 
work was 7.50 km. far from the camp. The road we had to work upon was 
muddy and ftooded. The convicts were forced through ditches full of mud, 
water, and thorny bushes because they were not allowed to use the bridges as 
these were reserved for the passage of the personnel escorting them. I have 
seen Ali Gana, from the village of Térbaci, thrown from the bridge down into a 
ditch; Rako Qiziako, a merchant from Korea, Baba Qazim Meleani (a Bektashi 
abbott), and the schoolteacher Sabri Celo from Leskovik who, though wet to 
the bone, continued their day's work. In going from the camp to the site of 
work we were made to run the whole distance and when one of us, particularly 
the old men, would fall down tired out (exhausted), the policeman would beat 
him and would oblige him to rise to his feet unaided by his friends. Our 
work was that of the opening of the Dunavee canal. When the convicts would 
arrive at the site of work, they were assigned the work they had to do. Every 
one of us had to fulfill the norm of 3.50 ems. of digging and transportation of 
the earth. We worked in mud and water. Many of us were assigned to carry 
wet masses of earth and lay them along the canal edges (banks). The work 
was done under the supervision of the camp director, the policemen and the 
foremen of the Ministry of Public Works. Those of us who failed to reach the 
norm and the young ones who did not surpass it, were beaten, were left without 
food and smoke, were held on the job after working hours and when back in 
the camp, were often tied for 24 hours to a pillar. Other more barbarous tor- 
tures were meted out to the unhappy convicts. 


+ 


The Communists found it useful to condemn their adversaries and 
force them to work as slaves. The number of their camps and the 
number of the inmates in each of them has varied considerably, de- 
pending largely on where the convicts were needed most for forced 
labor. Thus, the camp of Valias was almost emptied early in 1952, 
when work began at Cerrik for the construction of an oil refinery. 
A new camp was established there with inmates from the camp of 
Valias and other areas, 

Some 40 political prisons and concentration camps have been in 
operation in Albania at one time or another since 1944, in which over 
16,000 people are said to have perished. It is believed that since the 
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end of the war some 80,000 people have passed through these prisons 
and concentration camps, 


L -ropaganda 


The press and all other media of information and propaganda are 
under complete Government control and have been employed to propa- 
gate Communist policies and the program of the regime. No inde- 
pendent or opposition press or other means of information have existed 
in the country under the present Government. 

All newspapers, periodicals, and books are issued either directly or 
indirectly by the Communist Party and its mass organizations, or 
by the Government, the army, and various institutions, A large num- 
ber of so-called wall newspapers (bulletins) are also issued in vil- 
lages, offices, plants, schools, and wherever there is a group of people 
living or working together. At the end of 1953, 41 newspapers and 
periodicals were being issued with an alleged monthly circulation 
(generally through compulsory subscription) of about 2 million cop- 
ies. By contrast, in 1950 there were 21 newspapers and periodicals 
published in Albania with a total monthly circulation of about 225,000 
copies. 

All printing presses, mimeographing, and other duplicating ma- 
chines, as well as all supplies needed for printing, are owned and 
operated by the Government; they were seized when the Communists 
came to power and were officially nationalized in 1946. Four years 
later all state publishing houses were combined into a single one, 
known as “Publishing House Naim Frashéri,” which was given com- 
plete charge of printing every publication in the country. Also a 
single distribution center, a “Central People’s Bookstore,” was estab- 
lished and authorized to handle the distribution of all publications, 

In the propaganda which the press and the other media diffuse the 
themes have changed from time to time, but as a rule they have been 
the same as in all Communist countries: class warfare, people’s author- 
ity, classless society, dictatorship of the proletariat, economic plan- 
ning, revolutionary vigilance, ete. 

“Vigilance” against the “machination of the class enemy” is now 
most recurrent. The enemies are the political refugees abroad and 
their supporters in the country. But “class enemies” are also the 
majority of the Albanian people—tow nsmen, peasants, and mountain- 
eers—to whom the Communist regime has brought nothing but misery 
and slavery. The West is also considered an enemy, above all, the 
United States. The latter country is pictured as the greatest capitalist 
and imperialist power, most dangerous for the C ommunist movement. 
American policy toward Albania is presented as aiming at the destruc- 
tion of Albania’s independence and her eventual partition among her 
neighbors. The Communists attempt to deflect the traditional friend- 
ship of the Albanian people for the United States—based on Wilson’s 
intervention in favor of Albania, on the prosperity and gratitude of 
the Albanians working in the United States or the services rendered 
by the American schools in Albania—by trying to convince them that 
her Government supports Greek territorial claims to southern Albania. 
On the contrary, the Soviet Union is represented by the Albanian press 
and propaganda as a great friend of the Albanian people and a power- 

ful defender’of Albania’s rights. 
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